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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Had a very pleasant run. Made my way down to 
Swansea, and looked in on the Teachers’ Conference for a minute 
or two. Didn’t stay long, but had a stroll round, and inspected the 
beauties of the neighbourhood. Came back and took part in indig- 
nation meeting of acrebats and gymnasts against prospective legis- 
lation. Warm words and biting sarcasin flew about. Parliament 
had better look out. 

BEWARE. 


The gymnasts and the acrobats 
Express their indignation 
At M.P.’s threatening their brats 
With extra legislation. 
Such senseless actions will, they vow, 
Destroy their calling hollow— 
They’re on the stilts about it now 
And some-assaults may follow. 
Having previously breakfasted with the Preston Club of Good 
Templars, made my way to Southampton to welcome the Hon. 
John Hay and liquor up. Slevt all the way to Vienna, where I had 
arranged an interview between the Kaiser and Francis Joseph. In- 
terview came off all right. (Take my tip—look out for develop- 
ments.) Dined with the Port of Plymouth Chamber of Commerce. 
1hursday.—Helped my friends the Kaiser and Francis Joseph to 
review the local troops. Very pretty show; but had to leave it to 
be present at the private view of the Old Water Colour Society. 
Very pretty show—perhaps even prettier than the review. 
Friday.—Shakespeare’s birthday. Drank his health. Attended 
the meeting of the Actors’ Association at Lyceum Theatre. Also 
Private view of the New Gallery. (Nice little exhibition, the New 
Gallery—can always see all of it without getting tired.) Dined 
with Rear-Admiral Rawson and heads of the Portuguese Naval 
Authorities at Delagoa Bay. Had a jolly time—heard the 
rermans grinding their teeth at it. 
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Saturday.—Private view (another private view!) jof Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Handsome building inside and out. % Plenty 
of seating accommodation—including the seats of the;“mighty. 
Hurried off to Brussels to the opening of the Exhibition. At least, 
it was opened to-day because it had contracted to do so—but it’s 
not really opened, you know—although you have to pay for 
admission just the same asif it was a show of something elre 
beside packing cases. It would have been opened all right, onl, 
the King would not come and do it until it was really ready. He's 
promised to come later when there's an Exhibition to open. So 
you understand that, although it has been opened, it isn’t really so, 
but will be opened again later. 

OPEN AND SHUT. 
At Brussels the new Exhibition 
Has opened with musket and drum, 
There’s scarcely a thing in position, 
And so the good King wouldn’t come. 
His interest isn’t diminished, 
It’s only correct to explain, 
And when it is properly finished 
He’ll open it for them again. 
Got back in time to hear Mr. Beerbohm Tree lecture on Hamlet. 
Monday.— Was awakened with noise of multitudes crying hooray 
and things. Jumped out of bed and found it was a rehearsal of the 
Jubilee procession. Great fun—crowds about, pushing and gaping 


policemen interfering—all nearly as good as the real thing. 


Escorted the Duke of Cambridge to Worthing to open the new water 
supply ; the whole thing went off with a capital spurt. Got back 
in time to hear Bottomley let off his bomb. What price H. B.'s 
running for Parliament again ? 

Tuesday.—Great excitement to-day at the club. It appears that 
politicians have been raging furiously together and getting ready 
for an election at Crewe all the week. Now they've just had the 
tip that the sitting member will continue to sit, so there’s to be 
“no fight.’ Great disappointment and “ bandying of ‘ard words "’ 
among the political “fancy.” Just gave a look in at the West- 
minster Royal Horticultural Society’s Show before hieing me across 
the briny to be present at the inauguration of the Grant Monument. 
When I got back found the country in ‘‘a state” re the Major's 
haddock. It appears that the Major’s landlady would not let him 
have a haddock for his breakfast, so he changed his lodgings, and 
now there is litigation. 

DISCRETION’S REWARD. 

Though brave upon the battlefield 

(If justified in our assumption), 
The Major finds it wise to yield 

Unto the dame (it showa his gumption)— 
A colt that scorns the bit or shoe 

He frisks his tail and vaults the paddock 
To ‘seek fresh woods and pastures new,” 

And eat his matutinal haddock. 


Upon which he has the hearty congratulationsof Tur Sprorrer. 
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Jim the Cracksman. 
Bill Syke $ (with contempt } 


Dr rn 


Silas Wegg, of Hawarden. 


(‘Incredible shame! incomparable bungling.’ 
on the Government's Foreign Policy. 


-Mr. Gladstone 


THovuGH the rant and cant of the Hawarden Sage 
Still prove to ourselves amusing, 

There be thin-skinned folk who are filled with rage 
By his Philhellenic enthusing. 

They find his words to their patience trying 
When in prose he’s a furious foamer ; 

But they'll quite collapse if he takes to vying 
With “ the etrong-wing’d music of Homer "’! 


For easy scansion the quoted line 
Is a thought too rugged—we grant it! 
But it’s plain to see that by Muses nine 
In its author's breast ‘twas planted, 
And Gladstone's hearers, with bleak ennui, 
Will, like Boffin, their ears be stopping, 
Since (like W—E—double G) W. E. G. 
Ig at lest into poetry dropping ! 











GREAT BATTLE 
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Bill, wot’s the difference between a Greek and a Turk?” 
_ Well, you ARE bloomin' ignorant! 
wot they calls a hinfidel, but the Greeks is Christians like you an’ me.”’ 


Why, a Turk’s 


a 
r 


To:the Rabid Philhellene. 


‘You stirred men to strife 
In a Christianly mood, 
To take human life 
You declared it was good, 
Ineptly you toasted 
Greek prowess of yore, 
You brayed, and you boasted 
Your longing for gore. 


You have read (at a distance) 
Of war—have been taught 

How with pluck and persistence 
The Infidel fought. 

And with pride should you speak 
Of your excellent work, 

How, by ‘‘helping”’ the Greek, 
You befriended the Turk. 


When the tale shall be told 
To Greek lads and Greek wives 
Of the waste of Greek gold, 
Of the loss of Greek lives, 
Then will Greeks of all ranks 
Give the Devil his due— 
And a big vote of thanks 
They will offer to you. 
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Bravo, Bottomley! 

EVERYBODY who reads the generous 
offer which Mr. Horatio Bottomley has 
just made to the shareholders of the 
late Hansard Union will be inclined to 
shout ‘‘ Bravo, Bottomley!’’ One man 
who afiects cynical views of our com- 
mercial honesty read it, and received 
such a shock that he was paralysed 
there and then! Hansard is dead, but 
the calumniators of Mr. Bottomley are 
themselves Hansard now. Such a splen- 
did offer would have made the heart of 
the Brothers Cheeryble bubble over with 
unafiected joy. We understand that it 
is Mr. Bottomley’s intention to enter 
public life. Let us hope that he will 
belie his name, and speedily reach the 
top of the tree! 








Very Natural. 


Jones.—‘‘I understand that Pade- 
rewski'’s son evinces an utter dislike to 
the piano, and refuses to have anything 
to do with it.” 

Smith.—‘‘ No wonder. Why I read 
somewhere that his father practises six 
hours a day.”’ 


A Plea to the Premier. 
PICKED FROM THE POCKET OF A PULING PESSIMIST. 


(The Radical Press has discovered, in the Foreign Secretary's 
recent absence from England, a mare’s nest of diplomatic incom- 


petency. | 


Come home, Father Solly, come home to us now 
By the rapidest route ye are able! 

The warhorse in stall has escaped from its thrall ; 
Come, and—padlock thu door of the stable. 


Come home, Father Solly, come home to us now! 
Naughty George and pert Abby, since dinner, 

Have to fisticuffs got, and be stopped they will not ; 
But come home and—lay odds on the winner! 


Come home, Father Solly, come home to us now! 
We must plead for your speedy returning ! 

\ll the fat’s in the fire; but—we want to inquire 
What you think of the smell of the burning! 
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Political Cyclists. 


[The Cyclists’ Parliamentary and 
Municipal Association is taking a: pro- 
minent part in the election campaign at 
Crewe. It will work for the candidate 
who will best support the. cyclists’ 
cause in Parliament.— Daily Paper. | 


Across the politician's view 

The cyclists come—a countless crew— 
Pugnacious, argumentative ; 

Weak compromise for them won’t do, 

They mean to find a spokesman who 
Shall be their representative. 


Their latest move we can’t admire, 
No spark of patriotic fire 
Therein can be detected ; 
Their principles are focussed thus— 
‘The nation’s weal is nought to us, 
We want our own protector !”’ 








Justifiable Homicide. 


The Comic Man.—‘ Well, the fat’s in 
the fire at last.’ 
a The Stupid Man.—‘: What do you 
mean? I don’t understand.” 

The C. M.—‘‘ Why Greece is under 
s the Turkish——”’ 
8 But he never completed his explana- 
e tion, That is the worst of stupid men, 
they generally hit so hard. 
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Wasn’t Having Any. 


_ Father.—‘‘ Take the goat out into the 
field and tether it, Johnnie.”’ 
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THE KIND OF RECEPTION ROBERT MAY EXPECT WHEN HE APPEARS 


IN HIS NEW TUNIC. 


oe ae eee ahs Posie boy got _ Rude Street Boy.— Now, Robert, go home an’ take off your little brother's jacket.” 
only jast week ior tetherlog a “The police have just received their new helmets, and wi!l shortly also appear in their short, 


: goat. You do it yerself. summer tunics.”—Vide Press. 





| The Discomfited Ghost. 
A LEGEND OF APRIL NINETEENTH, 1897", 


Ir was the Shade of Beaconsfield 
That to earth looked lightly down 
From the rich domains, the pleasant plains, 
Where he wears a well-won crown. 
‘*Lo! here is the anniversary 
Of the day whereon I died, 
And the sight I see is a source to me 
Of ineffable glee!” he cried. 


- It was old Saturn, serpent armed, 
Who his whirligig three-thirds 
Of a minute stayed, and Ben-ward swayed, 
As he heard those cheery words. 
‘‘ Now, say thou swiftly, Benjamin, 
And say thou sooth to me— 
What scene i’ the girth o’ the fair round earth 
Engenders such mirth in thee?” 


It was the Shade of Beaconsfield 
Spoke sooth: ‘‘I gaze, Sir Time, 
On Parliament Square, in London, where 
My statue stands sublime. 
For, though present-day diplomatists 
May for Britain’s weal be busy, 
Yet no statesman wise doth Britannia prize— 
Nay, or idolize—as ‘ Dizzy ’!” 








It was old Saturn, scythiger, 
Said: ‘‘ Yea, with wreaths well-laden, 
I can e’en descry thy statue high ; 
And many 4 spry young maiden 
And many a bold Lothario 
Go past it, side by side. 
3ut why gives this to thee such bliss, 
- Or such ecstasies of pride?’”’ 

















It was the Shade of Beaconsfield 
Said: ‘‘ Can’st not understand ? 
That seething crowd, with their plaudits loud, 
Have arriven from every hand 
To show me their love perennial, 
And their flowers at my shrine to cast! 
What motive beside, in the whole world wide, 
Could have gathered a tribe so vast ?”’ 


It was old Saturn, whirligigged, 

Made the giggling Ghost look glum : 
° ‘* Nay, it isn’t alone thy fame to own 

That yon numberless host has come ! 

I grant it true that Britannia 
Is delighted to seek thy shrine, 

But the crowd had been, by comparison, lean 
Were it not for an act of mine! 

For I've schemed it so, by consequence 
Of my whirligig’s career, 

That the date of thy death (with its primrosy breath) 
Ow Bank HOLIDAY FALLS this year!” 


* Prior to 1897, Easter Monday has not fallen on April 19th since 1#24, nor 
will the coincidence occur again until 1954.—Ep., * Fun.” 


Empirical. 


Mrs. Ormiston Cuant has gone to Greece. It is to be hoped 
that she will not attempt to interfere with their music ‘all ore 
ments, for they’re rather a hot-tempered lot “ where burning Sapho 
lived and sang.” 
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“A Flitch in Time,” ete. 


THe congregation at Great Dunmow, in Essex, were much 
surprised the other day at their clock falling down, but, after all, 
there is nothing very wonderful in this, for, if not attended to, 
most clocks will run down ultimately. Why did they not wind it 
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(BETWEEN THE DANCES). 





















Miss Smith.—I dreamt of you last night, dear. It was just like life—you were as PLAIN as possible.’’ 


Grerce (bombastically) :— 


Base slave, avaunt! my trusty blade 
Will hew you limb from limb! 

The Persian once was not afraid— 
Pray what became of him ? 

My old heroic blood’s aflame, 
My ancient courage up— 

Avaunt, or thou shalt live in shame, 
Or down in Hades sup. 


Base slave, avaunt! How can you dare 
To tread on Grecian soil— 

Fly, fly; or for pale death ats ! 
Your wrath will but recoil. 

By Homer !—aye—by Watson! I 
Heroically sware 

To derring-do, or nobly die. 
Beware, base slave, beware. 


(He flies at Turkey, and after a short 
tussle his sword breaks.) 


Help, Europe, help! Ere ‘tis too late, 
I faint, I fall, I die! 

Haste, Europe, haste—I cannot wait, 
And Greece must never fly. 

Help, Europe, help! Come aid your 

Greece ; 

See what the Turk has done — 

Haste! In the sacred name of Peace, 
Before I have to run. 








TURKEY (scornfully) :— 


Be off ! Be off! my little foe, 
The battle’s loaf and won— 
I've shown you Turks can fight, now 
show 
Me how the Greeks can run. 
Be off, before it is too late, 
Avoid the crushing blow— 
Your power you must over-rate 
To under-rate me so. 


Too soon you crew, my bantam cock! 
Too soon you ’gan to strut ; 

Too soon you learnt to scoff and flout, 
But now your comb is cut. 

Hellenic valour will not work, 
It’s out of date to-day, 

And now, when Greek joins Greek, the 

Turk 

Can drive them all away. 


You waste your breath, you waste your 
strengeh, 
When Turkey you assail, 
And, though you started well, at length 
Your valour seems to fail. 
Be off, be off, my little foe, 
The battle’s lost and won— 
I’ve shown you Turks can fight, now 
show 
Me how the Greeks can run. 


EUROPE 
To Turkey :— 
Hold, hold! I think he’s had enough— 
Of that, of course, I’m glad! 
Your lightest touch to him seems rough, 
He’s but a silly lad. 
The foolish friends who urged him on 
I hope are satisfied— 
Now that his frothy valour’s gone, 
And humble is his pride. 


To Greece :— 


There, there, you silly little boy! 
You’d better run away ; 

In peaceful ways your pride employ, 
With other children play— 

The game of war’s too rough for you, 
Too grim, too stern, too wild! 

’Gainst men whatever could you do, 

You too precocious child ? 


al 





Beans ?P 


Mr. Bumbletongue.—‘I see that the 
Japanese admiral who is appointed to 
Jubilee celebrations is mamed Arisu- 
gava.”” ; 

Mrs. Bumbletongue (disturbed ™ 
middle of last chapter of novelette).—- 
‘‘ Beg pardon, dear, I wasn’t listening. 
What did you say ‘Arry’s Sue gave 
her’? ”’ 
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The Adventures of Mr. Jeremiah 
Winklepuff. 
No. 8.—*PLANKING A FIVER.” 


Ir is even as Amelia said. My treasures, a collection of curiosities 
of medizval ages, have gone from my gaze for ever; and all for the 
sake of a few paltry pounds. I sit in my room and mourn over the 
vanished relics of the past, forsaken by all, save Ermyntrude, who 
occasionally comes in to ‘“‘ clean up,’ sweeping with great energy 
round the chair on which I’m sitting, murmuring softly to herself, 
“ This place ain't safe. E's goin’ off his bloomin’ chump agin, an’ 
we'll all git murdered in our beds.” 

Amelia is hard at work downstairs, endeavouring to get the beer 
rings (left by the broker's man) out of the mahogany table. I can 
hear her panting breath as she rubs with increasing vigour. 

I feel most vindictive, and want to hurt some one. I will call on 
Mr. Shadwick or Boffles. The former for choice; he is a little 
man. I can whip him, and know his price for assault. I am 
about to start on my murderous errand, when Telemachus comes 
in from his daily tojl. 

‘ Hullo, dad!” be says, “ you look a bit chippy. 
mizzled, ain’t he? ”’ 

“Yes,” I responded, ‘‘but at the expense of all my earthly 
treasures. Behold the empty casket that contained my jewels.” 

I pointed sorrowfully to the place from which my idols had been 
extracted, an elegant structure made from a packing-case by 
myself, a work of artistic finish. 

‘ Help me, Telemachus Jupiter, in some way to solve the problem 
of getting them restored to me,” I said. 

“Oh! it’s as easy as winking,” he returned, and with a spring he 
perched himself on the table, putting his face on his hands as if 
thinking ae 

‘‘Got your boote, dad,” he said presently, ‘‘or have they gone 
with the other relics? "’ 

‘“‘No!’’ I replied, testily, “they are on’my feet. Your mother 
shall not take them again, if I have to sleep in them.”’ 

“Then toddle round to Isaacs and see if you can buy them 
back.”’ 

Buy them back. Bless the boy. Of course. Why had I not 
thought of that before? Isaacs was the purchaser of my museum, 


Broker’s man 


and a few minutes saw me standing before his shop in the High 
awnbroker'’s. 
trembling. 


Street. It was a What if I were observed? I 
entered in fear an 
“IT under- 
stand,”’ I said 
to a greasy- 
looking man 
behind the 
counter, ‘‘that 
x. you have avery 
* valuable collec- 
tion of articles 
for disposal.”’ 

“Yes, ma 
tear,’ he said. 
‘* Vot vas it you 
vanted? Sheap 
pargins forcash. 
Buy a vatch 
now, do!” 

‘““T want not 
your paltry 
Ri ods," I re- 
marked, ‘‘ but a priceless collection of mediwval relics, heirloows 
of Jeremiah Winklepuff, Esq.” 

‘‘ Vas you Mister Vinkepuff?”’ 

I said I had the honour to be so called. 

He then said that the collection was, indeed, a very valuable one. 
He didn't like to part with it at all, but, as I lines so distressed, 
he would let me have the things back again (in a friendly way) 
for £100. 

Tat once accepted this generous offer. He further said he would 
keep “the goods” till 1 found the money. I returned home 
joyfully. I would find the paltry lucre somewhere, even if I had 
to sell the house from under me. 

My son listened somewhat ‘dubiously to my cheering news, and 
said :— 

“A hundred thick 
juggins!”’ 

‘* Perhaps it was rather unfair,’’ I returned, ‘‘ to take advantage 
of the man’s innocence, but it was his own offer.’’ 

Telemachus eyed me thoughtfully for a time, muttering under 
his breath about someone being ‘‘So green, yet ready for picking ” 





“Brey a VaTcu 


‘uns! Gemini, what a demented old 
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ee 


(he evidently referred to Isaacs). He then said, ‘‘ When are you 
going to pay him, dad?” 
I mournfully turned out my pockets. 
‘“‘How are you 


going to get the 


I had only £5 5s. 4d. 








other ninety- 4A a 
five?” he in- Ly > 

quired. “Tell 

you what, go- 

vernor, Take my 


tip, and plank a 
fiver on The Bus. 
ter at Kempton. 
It’s a dead cert. 
and a 20 to 1 
chance,” he add- 
ed, in a hoarse 
whisper close to 
my ear, handing 
me a paper called 
The Spotter. 

I was puzzled. 
‘‘ Plank a fiver cn 
The Buster” 
meant nothing to 
me, and I asked 
him to explain, 

‘* Well, I don’t 
know that I ought 
to reveal it, even 
to you, dad,” he 
said, “It’s a 
Jubilee wheeze, quite new. Fuirsc of ail you pick out the winning 
horse of @ race, which, of course, is quite easy. Then you put all 
the money you can on him, and when he wins there are men 
called bookies (sort of insurance agents, you know), who give £20 
for every £1 you pile on.” 

‘ But doesn’t a great amount of money often influence the horse’s 
running ?’”’ I asked. 

Telemachus gave me a quick look of inquiry, but laughed as I 
added, ‘‘ How does the animal carry it all!”’ 

“Oh, they carry it all right,” he said, The Buster carries 8st. 4Ib. ; 
that’s 116lb., you know.” 

£116 wasn’t very much for a great horse to carry, I thought. 
Why, I could carry it easily myself. So I gave Telemachus my last 
£5 to “plank on the Buster,” and he said he had better go at once 
and plank it. He also said that there was a five-shilling booking- 
fee, and that the winner always came in first. I ruefully disbursed 
my remaining few shillings, and he went off singing gleefully, 
“ There's only one in it, that’s me! ” 

I had a bad half-hour with Amelia after he had gone. She 
wanted the money for the week’s housekeeping. I told her she 
couldn't have it, it was on ‘‘The Buster.’”’ She said I was 4 
drivelling old idiot, a gambler, and various otherthings. But 
— not, for (thanks to Telemachus) I should soon regain my 
relics. 

Dear reader, have you ever planked a fiver? If you have, you 
know the anxiety I felt next day, waiting for Telemachus to return 
with the £100. I spent most of the day guarding Isaac's shop, 
for fear he should repent his bargain and sell to a higher bidder), 
till I was sternly ordered to ‘‘ move on” by a policeman. 

But Telemachus Jupiter returned at last. The poor boy seemed 
to be suffering from a reaction of intense excitement. His voice 
was thick, and his eyes had a far-away look. 

“Tt’s all gay, dad.” he said; ‘‘Hip! hip!! hurrah!!! likewise 
cock-a-doodle-doo. Romped in hands down. Good old Gee. Never 
turned an eyeball. Four ponies for you to-morrow, old hoss.”’ 

Incoherent and vulgar, but perfectly satisfactory. I understood 
from these remarks that The Buster had won. 





‘It’s a DeEaD CERT!” 





An El-i-gin-t Compliment. 
We understand that the Queen is going to stand as godmother to 
the newly-born son of Lord and Lady Elgin, but as Her Majesty is 
already Lord Elgin’s godmother, we presume that she will have to 
be great-godmother to the newly-arrived baby. 


Hazy. 

ARTHUR BaLrour went to spend the Easter holidays with the 
Hon. Percy Wyndham at Clouds. What an opportunity for our 
Radical contempories 10 suggest that the right honourable gentle- 
man is always more up in the ciouds,”’ 


‘ or that it was time 
he was ‘‘ under a clou 
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Mr. BeEERBOHM TREE has built himself a 
lordly pleasure house, and the audience on 
Wednesday evening was so distinguished that 
there was a peculiar appropriateness in the 
title of his opening attraction, Seats of the 
Mighty. 

The theatre is a beauty—just as handsome 
and spacious and comfortable as the most 
exigent could wish. So much for the house, 
what of the play? Well, the play is so-so. 
It is exciting and full of movement, but it is 
not what one would call dramatic. It is full of episodes—good 
episodes—but it is not remarkable for sequence. / . ’ 

It is all about the haughty Doltaire, natural son of Louis Quinze. 
He makes an enemy of the infamous Pompadour, and she sends 
him to Canada, there to fight the English. Both Doltaire and the 
captive English Captain Moray—who possesses an incriminating 
document belonging to the Pompadour, which Doltaire tries to get 
hold of—love the same girl, and the play mostly deals with the 
efforts of Doltaire to get her, and so encompass the death of Moray, 
and this gives rise to plenty of exciting incidents and much 
romantic episode. 

Seats of the Mighty is superbly acted by Mr. and Mrs. Tree, Mr, 
Lewis Waller. and Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Janette Steer, and 
Mr. Murray Carson, and many others. All London will flock to 
the new Her Majesty’s. 


The Hue and Cry, the new Pavilion melodrama, is a great, big, 
thumping affair that will make your hair curl if it doesn’t give 
you several fits. 

Blood flows in quarts in Messrs. Arthur Shirley and Ben 
Landeck’s thrilling melodrama. Situation after situation of 
thunderous import daze the senses. Hairbreadth escapes fall 
thick as autumn leaves in Vallambrosa. Demonical villains 
pursue unheard-of heroism. I was never so excited in my life. 
Good heavens! I thought the roof would fall in. Mile End 
theatricals are of the devastating order. , 

The hero of The Hue and Cry is @ detective, the whole of 
Scotland Yard embodied in one slight set of ribs and arms and 
legs and head, a Sherlock Holmes-Hawkshaw-Lecocq-\ idocq- 
Inspector Mitchell rolled in one. The villain is the head of a gang 
of desperadoes, a colossal scoundrel to whom the Spider is merely 
a Young Men’s Christian Associate. There is a fight between the 
hero and a burglar that lasts for a quarter ofen hour. They start 
the game on the roof of the stables, they sway backwards and 
forwards, locked in each other’s arms. They tumble through a 
skylight into a horse-box beneath; they roll in straw, clutching 
each other’s throats, gurgling like a mountain stream. They 
knive each other with murderous intensity, and the Titanic combat 
is only finished when the hero picks up a bucket and breaks it over 
his foeman’s head. Then he vaults lightly on to the back of a 
horse standing in his stall, and rides out triumphant. 

Just before this the detective has been captured by the gang, and 
is gagged and bound. They do nct stab or shoot him to death; oh 
dear no! That would not be worthy of the Pavilion: no half- 
hearted drawing-room kind of murder for the Mile Enders. The 
desperadoes stand him over a trap-door with a rope round his neck. 
The trap-door is only prevented from opening into a pit by another 
rope tied toa beam. Beside this rope s flaming torch is stood; in 
ten minutes the flame will burn its way down tothe rope, the rope will 
be burned in twain, the trap-door will fall open and the hero will 
drop into eternity. There they leave him, helpless, to contemplate 
the pleasure in store for him, to watch the fame burn nearer and 
nearer, while he cannot move hand or foot to prevent. A nice, 


cheerful situation, isn’t it? Of course, the low comedy man comes 
in and saves him in the nick of time. 

But this is not nearly all. In the last act the gang detach a 
goods truck from a train. On this truck is a safe containing a 
hundred thousand pounds in bullion. You see the railway siding, 
the metals, the flaring lights, the gang waiting for the wagon. 
In it glides over the rails. The scene is worked up to a 
concert pitch of excitement. The heroine clambers alo 
& narrow board and rings an alarm bell; she is seized an 
shut up in a shed. The safe is prized open and—out jumps the 
detective! Bullets fly all over the place, the gang is surrounded 
by a band of police, who click on the handcuffs as the curtain falls. 
Phew! I turn hot all over as I think of it. It is colossal. 

The Hue and Cry is admirably acted by the fine Pavilion com- 
pany. It is magnificently mounted, and Mr. Isaac Cohen has once 
again surpassed himself. 

GOSSAMER. 


The French Maid at Terry's Theatre is very bright, piquant, and 
gay. It is a musical comedy in two acts, the libretto, which is 
most Hood-like, being contributed by Basil Hood, and the music, 
sparklingly familiar as it sounds, by Walter Slaughter. A little 
amorous complication is the theme, as usual, and its unravelment 
takes place at Boulogne. The crew of an English warship come 
ashore here, and visit the Casino. The freedom and lack of restraint 
from Mrs. Grundy can be wellimagined. Miss Kate Cutler is a very 
pretty and vivacious Suzette. She sings and dances engagingly enough. 
The principal fun rests with an English waiter (Mr. Murray King) 
and an English sailor (Mr. Joseph Wilson). The duetting and 
dancing of these two, with occasional interventions of a French 
gendarme (Mr. Herbert Standing), keep the house replete with 
merriment. The declamatory demeanour of Mr. Clarey as 
Admiral Sir Hercules Hawser contains a deal of subtle humour, 
and the acting of Mr. Richard Green as Lieutenant Fife is not 
deficient in point. Mr. Eric Lewis as the proprietor of the Hotel 
Anglais sings “‘ Je ne le comprend pas" with a quiet restraint 
which is killing. Miss Louie Pounila Miss Kate Talby, and Miss 
Lillie Pounds fulfil those minor positions, which are indispensable, 
with becoming ability. The mounting and the dresses are hand- 
some and harmonious. 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s impersonation of the Great Lexicographer, 
Dr. Johnson, is true in form, and, in all probability, in style and 
gesture as well. Under this well-known name, a one-act episode, 
by Mr. Leo Trevor, forms an agreeable lever de rideau at the Strand 
Theatre. The scene is Mr. Boswell’s house in Edinburgh, and the 
period 1773. Mrs. Boswell, as the curtain rises, is playing upon a 
spinet, the forerunner of our modern grand piano, quite a curiosity 
in itself. Subsequently, Mr. Boswell (Mr. Fred Thorne) 
obsequiously ushers the MDoctor, who is yelling out for 
“lights,” into the room, and the development of the 
little domestic drama ensues. The Doctor is depicted in one 
of his notoriously irascible moods, and ultimately in the rdle of 
peacemaker and stickler for morality. The piece is well composed, 
and several of the great man’s well-known utterances are pro- 
minently pronounced. Mr. Charles Weir and Miss Sidney Crowe 
ably collaborate in the minor parts of Captain MoKenzie and 
Mrs. Boswell respectively. he piece very pleasantly and 
interestingly fills up some three-quarters of an hour. 


Owing to the late cold weather having kept back the flowers, the 
show of the National Tulip Society, which had beep announced to 
take place in the Royal Botanic Gardens on the 5th and 6th inst., 
has been postponed to the 12th and 13th inst. 


A Jap in the Pan. 


THE Japanese war vessel Fugi, lying off Tilbury, was visited by 
large crowds oo Easter Monday, and the general hope was expressed 
that she would never be a fugi-tive! 


Aim High. 

Editor.— Well, how did the case go?” 

Assistant.—* Oh! dead against us. Fined £500." 

Editor.—-** £500 for slandering an actress! Great heavens! Oh! 
we—we must confine ourselves to royalty in future. They are 
always safe.’’ 


A Mixture. 
Tue milkman is a can-ny cove, 
The pump is his great chum, 0! 


But those love him who early rove 
In search of milk-and-rum, O ' 
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on him!” 


. “ Please do 


Lady Butler's Skittles. 


If the artist paints you badly, 5 
Collecting for the Diamond Jubilee Hospital Fund. 
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SCHOOLING THE ACADEMY. 


"il teach him to come home after t 


not touch the figures.” 

Little Miss 696 would like one of the 
134. Tue AnMeED SITTER. 
SS8. 


oranges in 697 
u shoot him. 


Welve, with « 


147. Tre Disappranine Lapy, only she moved the cloth tuo soon, and gave the whole show aw ay. 
B52. Miss Knight in her daring one-handed trapeze act. 
“When are they coming with those towels?” 

‘*T think I’ve given him beans this time. 


nly fourpence 








Considerable Friction. 


Tram) (with przjcssional whine).— 
B en lady, give a pore man a piece 
Oo — 

Lady (with face like a tomahawk 
sharply).—“‘ Eh? ” 

Tramp.—‘' Sandpaper, kind lady.” 

Lady.—‘* What for?” 

Tramp.—* Why, to rub my corns 
down with, mum.” 








Jones.—‘‘ I’m half afraid to go to this 
Fancy Dress Ball to-night after all.” 

Smith.—‘‘ Why? Do you think the 
wife has heard about it?” 

Jones.—** No, no. Don’t be absurd! 
But I am going in trunk hose and silk 
stockings, and I am afraid I shall catch 
cold.” 

Smith.—“ Pooh! Why, the padding 
will keep you as warm as a toast, man.’’ 





Simple.—** How long do birds live as 
@ rule?” 

Cymcus.— Ravens live about 100 
years, and eagles are said to live for be 
tween 200 and 300 years, but it is sup- 
posed that the longest lived of all is th 
spring chicken, as supplied in the East 
End restaurants.” 








A Lost Art. 


He.—‘ They tell me that housekeep 
ing is out of fashion now among 
women.” 

She.—‘* Why, of course. So many 
people live in flats don’t you know.” 





—— 





THE Whitehall Review says that all 
the Royal Family are devoted chess 
players. This may be true, but, on the 
face of it, it seems improbable. No 
doubt they are all cognizant of the 
various moves of Kings and Queens 
(especially if they have ever ridden in & 
Royal procession) and know how to take 
a castle or move a bishop, but when it 
comes down to pawning—pooh, the ides 
is ridiculous ! 


Oe 








SpirKins is one of those geniuses who 
just miss making a fortune. He has 
concocted a splendid hair-dye; it 1s 
permanent, and will stand any amount 
of washing; but the public will have 
none ofit. It is a beautiful, glossy— 
red! 











































| Enhances the acce 
Sweet Dish or Fruit. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


Delicious and Nutritious. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER. 


ptability of every 


NO ALKALIE 


Gadbury’s 


cocoa 


Refreshing and Invigorating to the 
jaded mind and body; delicious to the 
palate; and absolutely unadulterated.” 


—Famity DocTror 


S USED 


<P> 


for Oi 
and Brilliantly Zomshins Brass, Copper, tin, Britannia 
Platinoid, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 18% 


Needham’s 


Polishing 
Paste 


The most reliable 


ld everywhere. 
Sols Manufacturers : 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIBLD 


London Office : St. George's Housr. Eastcbes 
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